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OXFORD, FROM HEADINGTON HILL, 


INTRODUCTION. 


anvLOEVER sees Oxford for the first time has seen an entirely new thing, and 
laid in a store of impressions as ineffaceable as they are novel.” So wrote 
the German critic Dr. Waagen nearly forty years ago, a man to whom all the famous cities 
of Europe were familiar, and who had spent a life among whatever things are beautiful in 


nature and in art. His praise of Oxford is but an echo of what had often been said 


before, and it has been repeated a thousand times since by Englishmen and foreigners 
as much by those who are both sincere and 
qualified to judge as by those who are 
merely repeating a commonplace. ‘There is 
no need for us to add one more to the 
panegyrics passed upon ‘that sweet city 
with her dreaming spires,” for Mr. Fulley- 
love has done more than any words can do 
by recording for us, in so faithful a fashion, 


the actual appearance of Oxford under the 


varied aspects in which she presents herself 
in summer-time. Mr. Fulleylove spent eee 
several months in Oxford last year, and in the pencil drawings here reproduced he 


gives us a portion of the result of his labours. He drew whatever struck him most, neither 
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avoiding the obvious beauties of the place because they were well known, nor passing by 
quaint corners in the by-ways which the dweller in Oxford never notices, and on which 
even the artist who visits the city seldom dwells. He drew the one and the other with 
equal care, and with equal affection; and the lithographs and other plates here given are 
reproductions, as exact as it is possible to make them, of his principal pencil drawings. 
Many of these, it will be remembered, he also drew in water colour, and the whole were 
exhibited last Spring in The Fine Art Society’s rooms. We could have wished that it were 
possible to reproduce water colours as accurately and satisfactorily as drawings in pencil ; 


but no method yet invented will do this for us, so that we must fain content ourselves with 


MERTON COLLEGE, FROM THE MEADOWS. 


those pencil drawings in which Mr. Fulleylove has relied entirely upon that gift of 
draughtsmanship which he possesses as completely as he possesses the gift of colour. 

This brief introductory note is not intended either to sketch the history of Oxford 
or to describe its existing features. For description, edrcwmspice—look at the illustra- 
tions; for history—well, for history there is a rapidly growing mass of books for the 
student to feed his curiosity on. There are our old friends, the ‘‘ Memorials of Oxford ” 
by Dr. Ingram, who was President of Trinity fifty years ago, and a number of other books 
summarised and corrected in the late Mr. John Henry Parker’s “‘ Handbook to Oxford.” 
But the researching days in which we live are not to be satisfied with these things. 
For our critical contemporaries Oxford, like other scenes where history has been made, 


must be taken in hand scientifically. So Mr. Maxwell Lyte, the learned Deputy Keeper 
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of the Public Records, undertakes the history of the university as a whole, and Mr. 
Turner, an Oxford citizen cut off in the midst of his labours, works for years among the 
archives and publishes a volume, “‘ Records of the City of Oxford,’’ a very model for 


future labourers in the fruitful field of English municipal history. Then comes the 


THE “TOM” TOWER. 


Oxford Historical Society, founded upon the lines laid down by the late John Richard 
Green; and with a fair body of subscribers to keep it alive, and with enthusiastic 
students like Mr. Boase and Mr. Madan to direct it, performs admirable work for the 


history of the place, and work which, as it consists mainly in the publication of original 
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documents, can never be superseded, An admirable society, to which every faithful son 
of Oxford should affiliate himself; and a society, moreover, that publishes records of 
which some are capital reading. What, for example, is better entertainment for a 
wet afternoon than the pages of that dear garrulous old Tory and Jacobite, Thomas 
Hearne, whose Diary is only now being properly brought to light by Mr. Doble? 
More serious reading is to be found in Mr. Brodrick’s volume on Merton, and 
in Mr. James Parker’s on the 
history of Oxford in the early 
Middle Ages; a volume, this last, 
which makes the casual reader rub 
his eyes and wonder how in the 
world so much can be known of 
what happened in a small English 
town so long ago. But there it is, 
chapter and verse from the charters 
and chronicles, and from Domesday. 
On one at least of our vignette illus- 
trations this book throws much light 
—on that in which Mr. Fulleylove 
has drawn the Castle. It is to be 
feared that not many Oxford under- 
graduates know much or care much 
about the Castle. Slight as are the 


remains of it, it is worthy even of 


their notice, if only for the reason 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE GATEWAY. 


that it was built, if not as a rival, 
at least as a sister castle to Windsor. Says the Chronicle of the Abbey of Oseney : 
‘“MLXXI. The same year was built the Castle of Oxford, by Robert d’Oili the 
First ;”” and the Abingdon Chronicler hath it: ‘“ Then Sets were built for the pre- 
servation of the kingdom, at Walingaforde, at Oxeneforde, and at Wildesore (Windsor), 
and at other places.” In effect, the keep of Oxford Castle stands to this day a 
monument of William’s policy, as the lieutenant of the Conqueror built it five years 


after the battle of Hastings, one of the three castles built to guard the passage of 
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the Thames, and to hold down the dangerous English spirit of revolt in the southern 
midlands. 

But, as the historians have been so careful to explain to us, the University, once 
founded, gradually overshadowed the town, and Oxford took its character not from 
Robert d’Oili’s castle, nor from municipal buildings, nor from street and market-place, 
but from the Colleges. Of the two great abbeys which up to the Dissolution must have 
surpassed the University | 
and the Colleges in wealth, 
nothing remains except St. 
Frideswide’s Church, now 
the cathedral; the ruthless 
policy of Henry and _ his 
advisers swept all the rest 
away. Of their noble build- 
ings we have nothing now, 
and nothing in these draw- 
ings, save that one church ; 
and the old town churches, 
interesting as some of them 
are, have little to do with 
the great ecclesiastical cor- 
porations which Wolsey and 
Cromwell destroyed. Oxford 


architecture is essentially 


college architecture, and of 


EXETER COLLEGE, SHOWING TRINITY CHAPEL, 


that by far the greater part 

goes back no earlier than the second half of the fifteenth century. The libraries of 
Merton and Balliol, the hall and chapel and tower of New College, the gateway of 
St. John’s, and a few other buildings, are earlier; but all the rest is of that date or later. 
And the interesting thing is that never for a moment has the course of change and 
growth and destruction ceased. What we admire or dislike in Oxford has grown up on 
the ruins of something older; and that older something, in ages less careful than ours to 


preserve the records of what was disappearing, has passed for ever out of human memory. 
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It was partly to secure the preservation of some records of the changing Oxford of 
to-day that Mr. Fulleylove made his exhaustive studies a year ago. 

Drawings such as his have a double object: they are works of art, to be judged on 
their merits as such; and they are historical documents. At all times it is of interest to 
preserve for the passing generation, and for posterity, a memorial of beautiful places when 
these are threatened with change ; and it is under this aspect that Mr. Fulleylove’s drawings 
have a special importance just now. For Oxford has been for the last twenty years passing 


through a period of very rapid, not to say violent, changes, affecting not only the inner 


CASTLE AND MILL. 


constitution of the University and the Colleges, but their outward form. The expansion 
which began with the University Commission of 1854 inevitably brought further changes 
in its train. Another Commission followed; the mutual relations between the University 
and the Colleges were largely altered; the social organization of Oxford underwent a revo- 
lution; and all this has brought with it great alterations in the physical aspect of the place. 
One might indeed sum up the external history of Oxford during the last quarter of a 
century in the words of an undergraduate poet : — 


“No stop, no stay ! They trick the city’s face 
With new devices, and, they say, new grace ; 
From fierce contractors, architects self-willed, 


The cry’s the same, ‘ Demolish and rebuild !’” 
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If we suppose a middle-aged traveller entering Oxford from Headington or Cowley after 
an absence of only thirty years, it is easy to imagine the feelings of bewilderment. with 
which he would “revisit the august abodes” of his undergraduate days. To the east of 
the Cherwell he would pass through a whole new town; for the villas and the streets 
of six-roomed houses, which now extend almost to Iffley and the College cricket-grounds, 
are no less than this. In Magdalen Bridge itself he would notice a curious transforma- 
tion, for the structure is twice as wide as it was, and, alas! it is crossed by tramway 


lines. Entering the city, he would find in the rear of the familiar line of elm-trees— 


HERTFORD COLLEGE. 


now cruelly truncated—the new buildings of Magdalen, ample and magnificent, and 
fortunately not unworthy to be incorporated in that beautiful College. A little 
further on his left, instead of the Angel Hotel and the houses near it, he would 
find a sumptuous edifice—the temple in which the apotheosis of the Examination 
System is perpetually being celebrated. Peeping down Logic Lane he would become 
aware of the fine new house of the Master of University, and passing up the 
street he would shortly be brought face to face with that great and critical change 


which is to substitute new Brasenose for the shops and houses that he knew so well. 
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Opposite, he would stand aghast at the lost opportunity of Oriel College, the monstrous, 
almost criminal, mistake of King Edward Street. Leaving the High and passing 
down the streets to left and to right, he would find new buildings in Merton and 
Christ Church ; Tom Quad completely changed; new buildings in New College, Hertford, 
Trinity, and St. John’s; Balliol as he knew it gone, and the place of the old square 
building taken by the work of Mr. Waterhouse. At the end of the Broad, his 
curiosity would be arrested by that building of mysterious symbolism, and still more 
mysterious purpose, the Indian Institute; and at the entrance to the Parks, on his 


way to the new town which married tutorships have called into being, he would 


os 
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have to distribute his admiration and his criticism between the pseudo-Venetian Gothic 
of the new Museum and Mr. Butterfield’s brave experiment, Keble College. 

All this has been the work of a single generation of thirty years. It is true that 
they have been the most active and expansive years in the history of the University ; 
that they have covered the period of her sudden awakening to the necessity of adapting 
herself to modern needs; and that progress and change are hardly likely to continue at 
quite the same pace indefinitely. But, on the other hand, the period of change is by 
no means closed, and who knows which of the old buildings that yet remain may be the 
next to be doomed? By the side of the new there is much, as these drawings remind 
us, that is old and infinitely precious, much that we should deeply regret to lose; enough, 


in fact, to preserve for Oxford the essential elements of her character in spite of all that 
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change has done and is doing. Some alterations are inevitable in the rapid course of events ; 
and, if this is so, who can be sure that they will all be directed with discretion and carried 
out with a tender and a sparing hand? Even the most zealous of Governing Bodies and the 
most eminent of architects are not always to be trusted, especially when the alternative 
presents itself to them under the form on the one side of new buildings, increased numbers, 
and increased fees; and, on the other, of fresh contributions to that impersonal entity the 
University Chest. It is only a few years since a beautiful and characteristic Cambridge 
building, a chapel which was the work of Wren, was condemned by the architect as unsafe. 
A Gothic-minded group of Fellows were only too ready to listen to him, and the building, 
with its perfect proportions, its roof covered with exquisite stucco work, was doomed to be 
replaced by a brand-new building, such as the nineteenth century imagines that the 
thirteenth would have admired. Fortunately, agricultural depression came to the rescue ; 
the bursar pointed to his balance-sheet; the building was saved, and a new surveyor, 
backed by a Governing Body more careful of the treasures of the past, discovered that 
there was nothing to prevent Wren’s chapel lasting for centuries to come. But striking 
proof had thus been given of the danger which old buildings run where they depend on 


the discretion of corporations which themselves are perpetually subject to change. 


During the long summer months that he passed in Oxford, Mr. Fulleylove studied 
with equal interest both the forms and the colours of the buildings and the beautiful 
expanses of the gardens; and there are few living artists who could have done this to 
such good purpose as he. Certainly the chief charm of Oxford lies in her colour, in 
that succession of lovely effects which seem to have been brought about more by natural 
accidents than by design—effects resulting from the wearing away of the stone under 
the moist climate, from the weather stains on brick and plaster, and from the rich, 
ubiquitous vegetation. But this aspect must necessarily play a secondary part in a 
collection of pencil drawings; in them it is rather the form that we have to look for. 
It is a perpetual puzzle how it comes about that a city like Oxford, which contains no 
single building of absolutely the first architectural rank—no Parthenon, no St. Ouen, 
no Ducal Palace—and in which perhaps only two objects, Magdalen Tower and the 
front of Christ Church, can claim to rank even second to these, should yet impress the 
mind with so strong, so pervading a sense of architectural beauty. Perhaps instead of 


attempting to solve this problem, we may refer our readers to the illustrations which 
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follow, and ask them to solve it for themselves. There they will find all that is best 
and most interesting in Oxford rendered with extraordinary fidelity, with close obser- 
vation, and with remarkable directness of touch. 

They will find some portion of almost every College, generally the oldest portion, 
the portion in which the fancy of the architect has played most freely and most happily. 
They will find the two famous streets, the High and the Broad, in several of their aspects. 
They will find the river, deserted as it naturally is in September, but lined with barges as 
usual, full of memories of races long past and ready for the renewal of them. They will 
find many quaint unfamiliar corners, like that fascinating bit of Wadham gardens, with 
the chapel springing out of the lawn; they will find a few interiors such as Merton 
library and the Bodleian. Alas! modern Oxford haunts these interiors much less than 
it should do, much less than it would, had it a right appreciation either of their artistic 
beauty or of the charms of a long morning spent among their treasures, unaffected by 
the thought of the Examination Schools. But to a few who have had happy experience 
of it, the memory of the “‘H” of the Bodleian—so they call the long room—will ever 
remain one of the most charming, one of the most fragrant of all the delightful memories 
of the place; and they will be grateful to Mr. Fulleylove, who almost alone among 
the artists that visit Oxford has discovered its beauties and striven to express them. 
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ae captivating aspect of the church; whether seen from the south-east as one comes 
upon it round the bend in the High Street, or from the north, where, in its stately height, 
the spire dominates the Radcliffe Square. The spire was probably completed in the reign 
of Edward II., an interesting testimony to its date being that the pinnacles are profusely 
decorated with pomegranates, in honour of Edward’s mother, Eleanor of Castile. The main 
body of the church was finished at the end of the fifteenth century. The great south porch, 
represented in the drawing, is called Archbishop Laud’s porch, mal the statue of Madonna 
and Child which it contains counted for not a little in the charge of Romanism brought 
against the prelate by his enemies. It was erected in 1637 by Dr. Morgan Owen, the 
Archbishop’s chaplain, in the style of that period, and is therefore not in keeping with the 
rest of the church. But the spectator hardly thinks of this as he looks at the exquisite 
twisted pillars, the massive beauty of the whole design. Nature too has done her part 
towards reconciling the incongruities of art, and facade and porch, reduced by time to the 
same uniform tone of sombre grey, are alike covered by a hanging veil of Virginia creeper, 
which in October shines out against the old stone in jewel-like colours of scarlet, crimson, 


and gold. 
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days to put up a statue of the Virgin and Child in front of an Anglican church, and the 


act was not forgotten by the Archbishop’s enemies when they came to draw up the articles 
of impeachment against him. Strange to say, though the Archbishop fell, the statue was 
allowed to remain all through those times of trouble and iconoclasm, and now it is scarcely 
observed, save perhaps by those who remember it as having given point to a celebrated 
piece of declamation written in his reforming days by Professor Goldwin Smith. A State 
Church was then the enemy, and Laud’s statue, florid and conventional, was taken as the 
symbol of it. See this work of your great constructive churchman, cried the Professor ; 
what is she, and what does she symbolise? ‘ Shes political religion, and in her arms she bears 
the infant Unbelief.”” But to us who are studying Oxford passionlessly, it is better to look 
upon Laud’s porch with more disinterested eyes. Covered as it now is with the trailing 
Virginia creeper, it seems, in autumn especially, to fall into a greater harmony with the 
rest of the building than from the strictly architectural point of view could have been 
thought possible. It is the last addition to a church built at many epochs and in several 
styles ; for, be it remembered, the tower and spire of St. Mary’s date from the year 1300 ; 
the chancel and nave are late fifteenth century ; and the unscrupulous hand of the modern 
restorer has been busy upon the building in quite recent years. It was Mr. J. C. Buckler, 
an “eminent architect,’’ who, in 1850, had the assurance entirely to alter the proportions 
of Adam de Brome’s spire by introducing a second set of canopies at the base of the 
pinnacles, which he thereby raised six feet; a typical example of the manner in which 


the word restoration is interpreted, unless public opinion is kept vigilant and alert. 
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2a fANIVERSITY COLLEGE has two special claims on the curiosity of the visitor ; 


WN | common fame, backed by the Court of King’s Bench, declares it to have been 
the Pies of King Alfred, and it was certainly the college of Shelley. Alas! the modern 
historians make light of King Alfred’s title, and the rooms in which Shelley and 
Hogg used to sit till the small hours are not known. It is strange that an under- 
graduate’s tenure should not be better recorded; but so it is—the local habitation 
of Shelley is as uncertain as are so many of the details of his curious career. As to the 
buildings of University College, they are some centuries younger than the foundation ; 
old and venerable as the long High Street front looks, it dates but from the time of 
Charles I. Like other colleges, it has been altered, added to, enlarged, restored, at many 
different epochs; among its buildings there are to be reckoned failures and successes. 


Happily, one of the most conspicuous of the latter is the most recent addition, the new 


Master’s Lodge, built by Mr. Bodley. 
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Ra py HE buildings of Balliol are 


4 ball 
|SSle ae «So various that they seem to be 


Not one, but all the town’s epitome.” 


A library and old hall of the fifteenth century at latest; a block of rooms—“ Fisher’s 
Building ’’—square, uncompromising, and Georgian; Salvin’s modest Gothic, fronting 
Beaumont Street; Mr. Butterfield’s chapel; Mr. Waterhouse’s new buildings and new 
Hall—these are the appropriate elements of a College which rightly claims to be the 
home of men and minds as diverse as the world. The view here given is that which meets 
the visitor as he passes through the new gateway ; it is with a natural sense of relief that 
he turns from the new to the old, from the work of the busy Victorian age to the Hall 
and Library, which go back to Henry VI., if not to Richard II. The Hall is now itself 
used as a library for the fortunate Balliol undergraduates. It makes the best and most 
stimulating place of study in Oxford, perhaps in the world. For those of another 
generation the old Hall seems strangely haunted with memories of lectures, with visions 
of Socrates and the Sophists, as interpreted with ‘subtle simplicity” by the Professor 
of Greek. 


V. 
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vals until the middle of the fifteenth century. Besides being a College chapel it is also 


the parish church of St. John the Baptist, and in former times the choir was considered 
the college Chapel and the ante-chapel the church; but of late years the College has 
thrown open the choir to the parish. The east window, which was put in in 1702, is on 
the whole to be commended for its colour and general effect ; but the really interesting 
glass is to be found in the side windows of the choir and in the west window of the ante- 
chapel, which contains fragments of what must have been originally the very fine east 
window of the choir. In the ante-chapel there are some interesting monuments, including 
one to Sir Thomas Bodley, and one by Woolner to the late Bishop Patteson. The exterior of 
the chapel is, if anything, finer than the interior, and is undoubtedly the most striking 
feature in a generally interesting street, and looking back from the Broad Walk the 
splendid tower seems to dominate and characterize the long line of College buildings 


shutting in the north side of Christ Church meadows. 
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M7. BRODRICK, the present Warden of Merton, has done such excellent work in 


‘ Vy \ collecting the historical memorials of his College that no one need be ignorant 
of 5 many noticeable points. The library, in particular, is full of interest—the Flemish 
glass, dated 1598, which was brought from abroad by some discriminating Fellow, about 
fifty years ago, sheds a pale yellow light over the long book-lined room, over its low arched 
ceiling, and the tall carved portico, said to be Elizabethan, which stands between the two 
arms of the library. There are still one or two chained books to be seen, showing that 
our forefathers had a proper dread of book-borrowers ; and in one of the little reading 
alcoves on the south side the ghost of Duns Scotus sits poring over weighty tomes on 
the “Great Schisme,” and other vital themes, by the pale light of a mullioned window. 
The big world outside, with its excitements and its activities, seems crude and vulgar 
in this haven of scholastic peace, and nice questions of theology, or vexed grammatical 


problems, present themselves as the only things of any real importance. 
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‘Gi Pot LLE Holywell end of the Broad is still beautiful; of the other end, where the 


Balliol new buildings face a row of dull modern houses, the less said the better. 


Clarendon Building, the admirable little Ashmolean, and the curious rounded Sheldonian, 
lend stateliness and dignity to the wide old street. Opposite are houses which seem, 
fragile as is their construction, to have stood for centuries; at the extreme left of our 
illustration is Kettle Hall, one of the oldest private houses in Oxford. The end of 
the street is closed in by Mr. Champneys’s building for the Indian Institute: a building 
incomplete as yet, and perhaps destined to remain so, but a building of much architectural 


merit, in spite of the fantastic and much criticised tower. 
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FEVER again will this particular view of the High present itself to the artist, for 


HEN since Mr. Fulleylove made his drawing, the old houses next above St. Mary’s 
have been pulled down, and the new Brasenose buildings are rising in their place. They 
were curiously picturesque, those houses, in their total disregard of symmetry and style; 
no jerry-builder of the present day could have run up anything less solid, and yet they 
had stood long enough to gain a beauty and an appropriateness of colour from time. That 
which is about to take their place is a very different affair, and will be a noble addition to | 
the great buildings of Oxford; and yet it is lawful to regard the disappearance of the old 
shops with regret, and to welcome a drawing which faithfully represents them. For the 
rest, our illustration contains the weather-worn south front of All Saints, and the famous 
Mitre Hotel, unchanged in appearance from what it was in the days when the London 
coaches used to rattle up to its doors. It still holds to its old-fashioned ways, save that it 
decorates its front with more flowers than would have been thought necessary by a plainer 
generation ; it still receives such visitors as prefer the old to the new ; undergraduates, it is 
whispered, still dine there, not without fear of Proctors. But the coaches stop here no 
longer, and in their place the tram cars, symbol of a mechanical and democratic age, roll 


past on their way to Carfax or to Cowley. 
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Tea Fpl hall and chapel of Oriel are an excellent example of the architecture of 
Pag i Charles I., when Gothic was just passing into classical. Of course it is totally 
fecnaraore and will not stand criticism for a moment, if criticism implies a body of rules. 
But for all that, the spell of such work is strong upon those who have to live in the presence 
of it, and Oriel men get attached to their buildings, where Perpendicular “ oriel” windows 
flank a line of unclassable Gothic, and where the centre of the building is classical if it is 
anything at all. The name of the College has always been a puzzle to the etymologists. 
Is it from oriolum, a room over a gateway, corrupted from oratoriolum ? Has it anything to 
do with an east window—a window looking towards the Orient? Or is it, as the really 
ingenious antiquaries would like to establish, a corruption of Auwl-royal; and is Oriel, 
like Brasenose, a “‘ King’s Hall”? Certainly it owes its charter and statutes, with the 
advowson of St. Mary’s and the houses in Oriel Street, to Edward II., and in the last 
century the courts of law decided that the Crown and not the Bishop of Lincoln was 
to be visitor. 

Oriel was for many years in the somewhat painful position of being overshadowed 
by its own reputation. Fifty years ago its common room was not only remarkable, but 
was the centre, the only centre, of the intellectual life of the University. Copleston and 
Hawkins, Arnold and Whately, Newman, Pusey, and Keble, were members of it; it was 
the source and origin of the ‘Oxford Movement,” which so profoundly stirred the 
religious life of England. Then these great men passed away and their successors did 
not carry on their tradition. But now, at all events, presided over by an eminent 
scholar and well found in all its departments, Oriel is active in all the various functions 


which make up the life of the University. 


X. 


Ee IG LOOKIN Gave ols 


i Pp LE “High” is as much the glory of Oxford as “The Backs” are of Cambridge, 


and from no point is its unique beauty better realised than from the corner of 
Queen’s Lane, whence Mr. Fulleylove has drawn his illustration. The beautiful curve 
allows us just to see All Saints’ spire in the distance; in the centre is St. Mary’s, to the 
left is the University, and opposite is All Souls (with the fine chesnut-tree which in the 
summer-time adds so much loveliness to the view) and Queen’s College. The eight- 
eenth century had many faults, but it had one great merit—it was sure of itself. It 
had no doubt whatever that classicism in architecture and correctness in poetry were the 
absolutely right thing, and that he who did not follow Sir Christopher Wren and Mr. 
Pope did but sin against the light. Accordingly, Hawksmoor (who seems to have had 
some plan of Wren’s to guide him ) did not hesitate to set down, opposite to the late Gothic 
of University, the square, roomy, round-arched, colonnaded Queen’s. It is to this day an 
incongruity in Oxford, but its individual merits speak for themselves. One of its merits, 
more or less independent of architecture, does not appear in the drawing; it has the best 
College library in Oxford, and the College is generous and cordial in inviting all graduates 
to take advantage of this wealth. Let us here record the name of the benefactor who 


left the funds out of which the library was chiefly formed—Dr. Mason, who died in 1841. 
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NEV Vee UE CE CEOISEERS: 


HE cloisters at New College are curiously little known. The casual tourist would 


as beautiful. On the northern side the bare lofty tower holds watch over William of 
Wykeham’s great college, and on the east rises the west end of the ante-chapel. Of an 
evening, while service is going on, it is well to stand on the plot of vivid grass, set 
like a jewel amid the dark walls of the cloisters, and look towards the great west 
window. The sound of distant voices comes floating out on the evening air, and 
gradually, as the twilight deepens around one, the light within glows brighter, and 
one by one the Faith, Hope, Charity, Justice, of Sir Joshua’s windows shine out, till 


a sense of mystery steals over one—the mystery of all things beautiful and holy. 


Sale 


NEW COLLEGE TOWER AND GHAPEL FROM 
Wiehe, (Cleeve NIDIOIN) IUINLIDIUNTG, 


Hertford, or, as it used to be called in former days, Magdalen Hall. A good view of the 
tower and the west end of the ante-chapel closing in the far end of the lane can be had 
from the slight elevation of the Clarendon enclosure. Hertford, which though plain and 
dull used at least to be unassuming, has lately developed a new front which in the midst 
of so much decided improvement in the recent additions to Oxford is peculiarly disappoint- 
ing. It is when one is brought up against such artistic mistakes that one sighs for a 


Censor of Architecture. 
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UN @ ONS COPEEG Ee eAGN lO El ram i Cale es 


Flemmynge, Bishop of Lincoln. Flemmynge appears at one time to have been severely 
bitten with Lollardism, but he lived to repent the error of his ways and to found 
Lincoln as a sort of expiation. The vicissitudes of such religious endowments are 
quaintly illustrated by the comments of an old guide-book of the beginning of the 
century upon this act of Bishop Flemmynge, to the effect that “it is pleasing to reflect 
that this, with so many other richly endowed establishments founded in the dark ages 
of Popery, and chiefly to support the errors and superstitions of the Church of Rome, 
are now, under the controlling hand of Providence, seminaries of useful learning 
and sound Christian theology.” Lincoln is a small picturesque College full of beautiful 
nooks and corners, but is chiefly interesting at the present day because of its connexion 
with the late Mark Pattison, who was Rector for many years. Turl Street, as our draw- 
ing shows, is almost closed at the southern end by the tower of Dean Aldrich’s Church. 


The thoroughfare suffers, but the view gains immensely in beauty and in character. 
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=i one were to stand on the south side of High Street, close to the Carfax end, 


and look eastwards down the street, one would see hardly anything to remind 


one that Oxford was the seat of a University. The picturesque gabled houses, the irre- 


gular front of the Mitre Hotel, the columns and spire of All Saints, might belong to any 
old English town. It is only when one gets a little farther down that the beautiful 
curve in the street comes into view, and the three Colleges, All Souls, University, 
and Queen’s, testify proudly to the unique character of their beautiful city. All Saints 
is what the guide-books would call ‘a tasteful edifice in the Grecian style.” It was 
finished in 1708 from designs by Dr. Aldrich, the then Dean of Christ Church. Inside 
it is plain and ugly, and the profusion of light which pours in through the huge plain 
windows gives a kind of crude, garish effect to the interior, which is anything but 
attractive. But the spire, composite as it is, may fairly claim some of the admiration 
which we willingly accord to the spires of Wren’s churches in London. It is not given 
to every Dean to distinguish himself as Dr. Aldrich did, in logic, in music, and in 


architecture ! 
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WMEIL, SOUWIES, (CLOULILJECA®, 


@ IE north quadrangle of All Souls is one of the most striking instances of the 


inconsistencies of Oxford architecture. The front of the college facing the 
High elcnee to the middle of the fifteenth century, and though it was extensively, and 
in many ways unsatisfactorily, restored in 1825, it still retains its venerable scholastic 
look, the look worn by the majority of Oxford colleges. Inside the old quadrangle, 
the same character prevails, but passing through the chapel (which, mainly on account 
of its beautiful reredos lately restored, is one of the sights of Oxford) and entering the 
great north quadrangle, a sort of stupefaction seizes upon the hapless stranger. What 
have minarets, cupolas, loggias, and piazzas to do with a sober, dignified University town ? 
he may well ask; and more pertinently still, what has this quadrangle to do with the 
other? He will probably not receive any satisfactory answers to these questions, but in 
the meantime the first shock having worn off, he will begin to feel more kindly towards 
“‘ Wawksmoor’s diminishing turrets.” The fantastic irrelevance of the architecture— 
continental Gothic, or whatever it may be—may even begin to please him, if he pass 
out through the gateway, in the centre of the west side, into Radcliffe Square, and stand 
for a moment looking back into the quadrangle at the oddly striking twin towers, so 
strangely suggestive of German toy bricks, rearing their heads into the sky, at the 
exquisitely kept grass in the centre, at Wren’s totally incongruous sun-dial. Hetero- 
geneous as they are, the parts of this most select, most dignified of clubs fall into a 
harmony of their own. The old buildings, the odd new quadrangle, the noble Codrington 


library, combine to form a whole of singular charm. 
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MAGDALEN. 


far late years Magdalen has been so much altered by new buildings that it is hard 


Were J. to remember exactly what it used to be. Fortunately there are several pictures 
existing of the old gateway, and so one can look more charitably upon the new one, 
which in itself is decidedly good. Mr. Bodley’s line of new buildings facing the High 
is one of the best bits of modern architecture in Oxford, and when time has toned 
down the stone to the colour of the older parts it will be entirely satisfactory. As 
we pass from the new to the old, inside the little irregular enclosure, we find that much 
is changed, but much is still the same. The little stone pulpit in the right-hand 
corner, whence the University sermon used to be preached on St. John the Baptist’s 
Day, the beautiful west door of the ante-chapel, the archway leading into the cloisters— 
all is familiar; it is only towards the street that all is different. But such has ever been the 
law at Oxford: Ta zwavyta pec—which Heraclitean adage may be translated, ‘“ Colleges 


are for ever rebuilding.” 


OV: 


MAGDALEN, FROM ADDISON'S WALK: 


| LITTLE branch of the Cherwell separates the buildings of Magdalen from Addi- 


son’s Walk. One emerges through a narrow archway from the cool dimness of 
the cloisters into a trimly kept garden opposite in the long front of the “‘ New Buildings,” 
the very ideal of flat, prosaic, Georgian comfort, erected in 1733: to the left are the tall 
trees of Magdalen Park, a jealously walled enclosure, sacred to the Fellows of the College 
and to a herd of deer; and to the right is a low stone bridge over which we pass into the 
walk. Quite unique in its way is this walk beloved by Addison—a broad path surrounding 
a fine meadow, and itself surrounded by a stream or moat. The sunlight falls through the 
overarching trees and dapples the path with light and shade. Many a student since 
Addison’s day has loved to wander in the groves of Magdalen; chief among them all, 
Charles Lamb, who though “‘defrauded in his young years of the sweet food of Academic 
institution,’ loved, as he tells us, ‘‘to while away a few idle weeks at one or another of 
the Universities.” His essay on ‘‘ Oxford in the Vacation,” brings the place before us 
in its sleepy August quiet, when the leaves in Magdalen Walk are so thick that the sun 
can hardly penetrate through them, and the place is full of a green, cloistral twilight. 
But the best time to see Magdalen is in May. Light-hearted youths in flannel are punting 
up the stream, or, with their punt moored beneath a tree, reading on luxurious heaps of 
cushions. Everywhere is youth and laughter and sunshine. Oxford itself seems to grow 


young with the spring. 
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MAGDATLENS COLPE GES EPROM “UES BRED Giz: 


bene ns single view is so full of Oxford’s delicate peculiar charm. In spring especially 
the tall slender tower, with its graceful pinnacles fretting the pale sky, the Cherwell 
flowing placidly under the wide bridge—on the right past Addison’s walk in the Magdalen 
deer park, on the left by the Botanical Gardens and away past Christ Church meadows to 
the shining Thames—the tender green of the trees against the grey walls of the College, 
the indescribable softness of the atmosphere, all make a picture dear and ineffaceable to 
every lover of Oxford. The beautiful old custom of singing a monkish hymn from the 
tower at five o’clock on May morning has been nowhere described with such loving appre- 
ciation and insight as in Miss Broughton’s latest novel, ‘“‘Dr. Cupid,” and no second 
description is necessary. The bridge was widened a few years ago for the convenience of 
the increased traffic, and there is no doubt that the increased width tends somewhat to 
dwarf the tower, but in other respects the alteration, which was carried out as carefully 


and respectfully as possible, is only an improvement. 


XIX. 


BASEN OS baa C@ Ise Gis 


7 pe LIS view of Brasenose has been a favourite one with artists at all times; naturally 


enough, since it brings in the old Hall with the spire of St. Mary’s rising over 


it. The Hall is practically unaltered since it was built, under the direction of Bishop 
Smyth and Sir Richard Sutton, early in the sixteenth century; but the square 
windows of the common-room show that what was once an oratory or small chapel 
is so no longer, and the third story with its dormer windows is Jacobean. Brasenose, 
too, is largely adding to its buildings at this moment. The makeshift quarters which 
thirty generations of undergraduates dignified with the name of the ‘back quad,” 
have disappeared, and in their place, and beyond them, are rising a noble army of 
buildings, designed by Mr. T. G. Jackson, which are to reach back into the High and 
to take the place of Standen’s and Tester’s well-known shops. It is sad to reflect 
that amid these alterations the famous old brewery, in which the Shrove Tuesday 
‘‘Brasenose ale” was brewed—the ale celebrated by many poets not widely known 
to fame—should have disappeared. As we know, Brasenose, though the Nose over the 
gate is a standing defiance of the etymology, probably means “‘ Brasin house,” or brewing- 7 
house; the old Brasenose Hall, which was one of the four pulled down to make room for 
the College, was, according to the antiquaries, so named from an older brew-house on 
the spot. Nothing now remains but the name, and upon the meaning of that neither the 


iearned nor the vulgar are agreed. 
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CHRIST GLUON Gis 


axeaARDINAL WOLSEY was a man who liked to do things on a large and magnifi- 
f cent scale, as the parts of Christ Church built in his lifetime and under his direc- 
in amply prove. Even as it is, in point of magnificence it stands alone in the University, 
and if Wolsey had lived to complete it on the same scale as he began it, it would have no rival 
in Europe. The eastern, southern, and part of the western sides of the great quadrangle, the 
kitchen and the hall, were built before Wolsey’s downfall, and steps had also been taken to 
substitute for the old church of St. Frideswide another (on the north side of the quadrangle) 
more worthy, the Cardinal thought, of his great foundation. But then came Wolsey’s fall ; 
building operations were entirely suspended, and it was not till 1665 that the quadrangle was 
completed. But though the building stopped, the College as an institution still existed ; 
for Wolsey, before his death, solemnly begged Henry VIII. to protect and foster his great 
unfinished work, and in 1532 it was refounded by the King, its name being changed from 
the ‘Cardinal’s College” to ‘ King Henry VIII.’s College, in Oxford.” In 1545 the 
Dean and Canons resigned their charter into the hands of the King, and shortly afterwards 
the Episcopal See, to which the great Abbey of Osney had been elevated in 1529, was 
translated to the “ King’s College,” which was then and for ever afterwards to be called 
“The Cathedral Church of Christ in Oxford of King Henry VIII.’s foundation.” Tom 
Tower, which had been begun by Wolsey, was completed by Sir Christopher Wren in 1682. 
“Great Tom,” the bell which hangs in the tower, was originally taken from the Abbey of 
Osney but was afterwards recast, and every night at five minutes past nine the great bell’s 
booming notes sound through the town, striking 101, the number of students originally on 
the foundation. Not only Tom Tower, but the fine front that faces St. Aldate’s—the front 


represented here—owes its beauty to Sir Christopher Wren, who took up and completed 


Wolsey’s design in his own masterly way. 
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i Poe HE cathedral is so much shut in by the imposing buildings of Christ Church that 
it is difficult to get a really good general view of it. Probably the best view of 
the spire is to be had from the southern side of the cloisters, which in themselves are well 
worth seeing, though greatly mutilated by Wolsey at the time when he meditated the 
building of anew church. The northern cloister was restored in 1873; it is easy now to see 
what the general appearance of the cloisters must have been in the days before the advent 
of Wolsey’s destructive magnificence. The Chapter-House, which opens into the eastern 
cloister, is full of interest, and is a beautiful example of Early English work. It is in the 
Chapter-House that the most distinguished junior student of the year has to make a 
speech before the collected College dignitaries commemorating the virtues of some 
bygone worthy of ‘the House,” as the College is called with some care by Christ Church 


men, 
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CHRIST CHURCH—INTERIOR OF LATIN 
(ClaVadelelL, 


i Pye LE Cathedral, which is used also as a College Chapel by Christ Church, is small 


; but full of interest, and of late years has been largely and beautifully restored. 
It was originally the old church of St. Frideswide, and suffered many things at the hands 
of Wolsey, who pulled down some fifty feet at the western end of the old building. The 
Latin Chapel contains the shrine of St. Frideswide, the upper part of wood, the lower of 
stone, up the steps of which the pious pilgrim was supposed to go on his visit to the 
holy place. But unfortunately for those people who have been moved by the sight of 
those worn stone steps, only the upper wooden part is genuine, there being no doubt that 
the old shrine was broken up at the Restoration, and the worn look of the steps is due 
only to the softness of the stone, and the feet of multitudinous tourists. The east window 
of the Latin Chapel, which represents scenes in the life of St. Frideswide, was designed 
by Mr. Burne-Jones; and some of the other windows were drawn by him and beautifully 


executed by Mr. William Morris. 
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iA =, T. JOHN’S was founded in 1555 by Sir Thomas White, alderman of London, and 


We =) founder of Merchant Taylors’ School, upon the site of an older institution, St. 


Bernard’s College, which had been made over by Archbishop Chichele to the Cistercian 


> 


monks. Of this older building little remains but some parts of the first quadrangle, 
notably the hall, which was probably the refectory of St. Bernard’s. The inner quad- 
rangle (the eastern side of which is shown in the drawing) is by Inigo Jones, and is as 
fantastic, as inconsistent, and as attractive withal, as was most of the work of the northern 
son of the Renaissance. The south and east end of this quadrangle are devoted to the College 
library, a peculiarly rich and interesting one, owing a great deal of its wealth and its 
interest to the bounty of Archbishop Laud, whose stick and cap are still kept there; whose 
body is buried (with bishop Juxon’s) under the altar of the chapel; and whose ghost, it is 
needless to say, may be seen at night, by persons in right temper, pacing up and down the 
long room in the soft moonlight. The bronze statues of Charles I. and Henrietta Maria, 
on the east and west fronts, are the work of a Florentine artist, and were also Laud’ 


gift. 
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JESUS COLLEGE. 


=a HE front of Jesus looking on to the Turl was entirely rebuilt in 1856, and is con- 


x siderably above the average of most additions made to Oxford in the period from 


1840 1875. It is quite unassuming and in keeping with the other College buildings in 
the street. Originally the great majority of the fellowships and scholarships of this College 
were only open to Welshmen, but of late years, though retaining its Welsh character, 
the College has been a good deal more generally thrown open to the public. It was 


founded in 1571 by Dr. Hugh Price, whose beneficence towards his fellow countrymen is 


irreyerently commemorated in the following choice couplet taken from an old pamphlet :— 


“ Hugo Preesh built this collesh for Jesus Creesh, and the Welsh geesh, 
Who love a peesch of toasted cheesh—here it ish.” 

But a portion of the site, the timber for building, and, above all, the Charter, having 
been contributed by Queen Elizabeth, she must be officially regarded as being the 
founder. The library, which was built in 1677, contains, among other things, some fine 
old Welsh MSS. and the collected MSS. of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and the Hall can 
boast one or two fine pictures, notably a Charles I., by Vandyck. The College is still 
comparatively little known by men of other Colleges, and Jesus men, though they take 


their part in the amusements of the place, keep very much to themselves. 


XXV. 


WADHAM COLLEGE AND GARDENS. 


garden visited by so few—is hardly to be surpassed in the quality of distinction. The 


present writer once took M. Renan there, and it was an experience not to be forgotten. 
The enthusiasm of the illustrious Frenchman in the discovery of that bit of pur moyendge 
was as keen as it was infectious; one realised for a moment the rare beauty of the place 
one lived in, its remoteness (did one but choose to take advantage of it) from the vulgar 
interests of the moment. 

Wadham is a College which sometimes seems to fall below its opportunities, its 
admirable buildings, its garden, its fine library. But it has been the nursery of at least 
two important “movements.” The infant Royal Society held its meetings there, in a 
room over the gateway, when the Warden was Dr. Wilkins, afterwards the celebrated 
Bishop of Chester; and four of the earliest and most eminent of English Positivists were 


members of the College. 
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WOR Cleo Melee A CiOREI LIE GAe,. 


“mr RCESTER is one of the most modern colleges in Oxford, having been built in 
1714, though the original foundation by John Giffard, Baron of Brimesfield, 


Pees to the thirteenth century. As a whole the building cannot be said to reach a 
particularly high architectural level, but the bit of the quad shown in the accompanying 
drawing is quite the best an artist could choose. In autumn the walls are covered with 
wisteria, and the drooping lilac flowers seem to cling tenderly to the soft crumbling stone. 
Across the quad, to the left, a door leads into the beautiful gardens—the only College 
gardens which can boast a piece of artificial water. Worcester had the good fortune, some 
twenty-five years ago, to fall (so to speak) into the hands of the late Mr. Burges, assuredly 
one of the few men of genius among the architects and decorators of our day ; and by him 
the barn-like Hall and Chapel were adorned with wonderful magnificence and success. 
The decoration of the chapel—‘‘ Man in the Ze Deum and Nature in the Benedicite 
giving glory to God’”’—is one of the most interesting examples of modern work that can 


be found in this country. 


XXVIT. 


HIE elCARENDON BUILDING 


~f IE name and, to a great extent, the foundation of the Printing-Press at Oxford 


were due to the gift to the University of the copyright of Clarendon’s ‘“ History 
of ie Rebellion ” by the author’s son, in the beginning of the eighteenth century. The 
building was completed in 1713 by William Townsend, an architect whose name ought to 
be better known; and the Press, which was removed thither from its old quarters in the 
roof of the Sheldonian Theatre, began work immediately. But in 1800, being uncomfort- 
ably pressed for room, it was removed to the large new buildings in Walton Street, and 
the old Press, henceforth known as the Clarendon Building, was turned into University 
offices. The entrance up the broad flight of steps, and through the columns which form 
the facade of the old Press, into the Quadrangle of the old Schools is very impressive. 
The width of the street shows the fine old building to great advantage. Here, as elsewhere 
in Oxford, the architectural effect is greatly increased by the colour and soft outlines of the 


crumbling stone, which resists so feebly the trying climate of the place. 


XXVIII. 
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Fra Page Bodleian Library as it now is was founded by Sir Thomas Bodley in 1610, 
but as far back as 1320 there were the beginnings of a public University library, 
oT it oe about 1480 that Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, built the story over the 
Divinity School and transferred there all the books forming the then existing collection. In 
the days of the triumph of the new faith Royal Commissioners were sent to Oxford; and 
to their zeal we must attribute the loss of the fine collection of 600 illuminated MSS. left by 
Duke Humphrey. Only one now remains out of the entire collection. The library then fell 
on very evil days, and finally the very chairs and benches were sold; but just as things had 
reached their worst point a deliverer arose in the person of Sir Thomas Bodley. He began 
by presenting a collection of books worth some £10,000; in 1602 the old library was 
re-opened, and in 1610 the foundation stone of the new eastern wing was laid with much 
pomp and ceremony. Since then, the collections of books and MSS. have steadily grown to 
their present noble dimensions, partly by the exercise of the statutory rights of the library 
to a copy of every book published in the United Kingdom, and partly by the gifts of such 
benefactors as William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, Sir Kenelm Digby, Archbishop Laud, 
Selden, Bishop Tanner, Rawlinson, Malone, Gough, and Sir Francis Douce—the last a very 
prince among collectors. Thus the Bodleian has grown to become one of the greatest 
libraries in the world; and as to the charm of reading there, on a warm day in the Long 


Vacation, none can speak who has not experienced this subtlest of literary pleasures. 


X XIX. 


THE -ASHMOUEAN@MUS PUM: 


the eager classification and identification of new phenomena to the passionless labelling of 
the old. As to which is the more attractive, that is, of course, a matter of temperament; at 
all events, it is certain that a very pleasant afternoon can be passed at the Ashmolean by 
any one of average intelligence. As far as our knowledge goes it is the oldest museum 
in England, the nucleus of it having been originally formed by one John Tradescant, a 
Dutchman, a botanist and antiquarian, in the early part of the seventeenth century. His 
son, who inherited his father’s treasures, and made a profession of showing them, left them 
in his turn to one Elias Ashmole, who was for some time a fellow-lodger of his in London, 
and in 1683 Ashmole, having immensely enriched it by additions of his own, left the 
entire collection to the University of Oxford. The present building, a simple and elegant 
example of classical architecture, was erected from the design of an architect named 
Wood for its reception. The Tradescant collection, and the small number of books and 
MSS. it originally contained, have been removed respectively to the New Museum and 
the Bodleian, but a great many interesting things remain—notably, King Alfred’s gem, 
Queen Elizabeth’s watch, a small collection of Greek vases, and some memorials of the 
voyages of Captain Cook. In the basement is kept the well-known collection known 
as the Arundel Marbles, which were presented to the University in 1677 by the then 
Earl of Arundel and Surrey, a grandson of the collector. Quite recently the upper room 
has been fitted to receive the priceless collection of classical and Renaissance marbles, 
bronzes, &c., of Mr. Drury Fortnum, one of the latest, and by no means one of the least, 


of the benefactors of the University. 
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other on the towing path ; ghosts of happy young voices shouting, laughing, cheering ; 


ghosts of pretty summer gowns and prettier faces looking down from the gaily-painted 
barges over the glittering river. The new boat-house stands alone and deserted, the only 
break in the long line of flat meadows, the river flows peacefully by, the trees in the 
Broad Walk are yellowing in the distance, and Oxford seems more than ever a haunted 


city, a city of many memories, of buried hopes and fears. 
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BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


One volume allowed at a time, and obtained only by 
card; to be kept 14 days (or seven days in the case of fiction 
and juvenile books published within one year) without fine; 
not to be renewed; to be reclaimed by messenger after 21 
days, who will collect 20 cents besides fine of 2 cents a day, 
including Sundays and holidays; not to be lent out of the 
borrower's household, and not to be transferred; to be re- 
turned at this Hall. 

Borrowers finding this book mutilated or unwarrantably 

| defaced, are expected to report it; and also any undue delay 
in the delivery of books. 
*,*No claim can be established because of the failure of 
any notice, to or from the Library, through the mail. 


The record below must not be made or altered by borrower, 
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